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jon i rting—and we are prepared to maintain our 
pe easiest 0 gainsayers whosoever—that to meet 
eh any thing in dramatic literature equal to ‘ Henri- 
port The Separation,’ ‘ The Phantom,’ parts of * The 
Senicide,” and some scenes of ‘ The Bride,’ we must 

8s over all that has been written, except by Joanna 
Baillie herself, during the space of the last two hundred 
= and revert to the golden days of Elizabeth and 


id Scott, in verse, soine thirty years 

cages ba “st the very bottom of our hearts, and 
in plain prose, coincide in his judgment,—not only with 
regard to those earlier dramas to which he alluded, but 
to these, their younger brethren, which are now before 


we The first work of our authoress commenced a series 
of plays on the stronger passions of the human heart. 
It was opened by an introduction which was universally 
admired, and, as a piece of prose composition, ranks 
with Dryden’s preface to his Religio Laici as a master- 
i of the kind. We most particularly recommend 
this essay to the attention of our readers. In it she sta- 
ted the outline of her plan, andentered upon a minute, 
philosophical enquiry into the source of the pleasure 
which we derive from the higher order of dramatic re- 
ntations. Her design was to exhibit each passion 
in its serious and ridiculous points of view, as the subject 
of'a separate tragedy and comedy; and thus exalt the 
stage, by directing its efforts to an important moral end, 
and rendering it more immediately the means, than it 
hitherto had ever been, of making man better acquainted 
with himself, of revealing to him the secret workings 
of his nature, and of disclosing to him the subtlety, 
strength, and operation of those great enemies of his hap- 
piness, which, from the very slightest beginnings, will 
often rapidly grow up and swell into the most terrible 
and overwhelming consequences, and never fail of be- 
coming the tyrants of the breast in which they have 
once been permitted to make govd their footing. The 
plan of such a work was grand in its conception, and 
evinced the extensive range and capacity of the mind 
from which It emanated. Its value could not be ques- 
tioned by any one who was willing to admit the almost 
axiomatic truth, that example is more effectually in- 
structive than precept. On the first blush of the design, 
two objections might indeed have suggested themselves; 
first, that from the time und labour necessary for its ac- 
complishment, there was a probability of the genius of 
the author becoming wearied with the task to which it 
had devoted itself—as perhaps has been the case with 
Joanna Bailie, and may account for our having plays on 
Love, Hatred, Ambition, Fear, Hope, Jealousy, Remorse, 
but none on Envy or Revenge; and, in the second place, 
that there was danger lest, in the prosecution of such a 
lan, the essential requisites of dramatic effect «should 
sacrificed to the moral object contemplated ; and the 
reader or spectator, instead of being carried on by a ra- 
pidly progressing action, should have his interest checked 
and his curiosity tantalised, and find the bysiness of the 
scene retarded, while the characters were engaged in 
reciprocating the clauses of a metaphysical discussion, 
or, to borrow a phrase from the conventicle, improving 
the events, as they aroce, by practical reflections. In 
meaner hands, there can be no doubt but objections of 
this latter description would have been continually re- 
curring; but the first three plays of the series showed 
completely that no such blunders, in the accomplish- 
ment of her scheme, were to be apprehended from our 
authoress. She was far too well skilled in the restive 
and perverse nature of the animal whom it was her ob- 
ject to improve, while she entertained him, to lose sight 
of that impatience and revulsion with which, from in- 
fainey to old age, he never ceases to start aside from the 
importanate inculcation of sage precepts at any time, 
and most particularly when they are obtruded on bis 
Moments of relaxaticn or amusement. She was well 
aware of the jealousy and suspicion which all mankind 
cast upon the person who arrogates to himself the supe- 
Miority of a teacher ; and, content with disclosing to her 
teader the dark workings of the passions she treated in 
course of striking scenes, she then, with the exception 
of a few brief and impressive passages that were natu- 
tally called forth by the situations, left him to draw his 
own moral conclusions from them for himself. 

The first drama is “ Romiero, a tragedy on Jealousy.” 
After Othello, any attempt to treat this passion was ven- 
turing on perilous ground. But in Othello we are pre- 
sented with the prospect of a noble soul subdued and 
suffering under the sudden visitation of a passion which 
was foreign to its nature, and only there engendered by 

arts. In Romiero, on the contrary, we are shown 
® man who is of an essentially jealous disposition. 
Othello, without Iago, would have gone to his grave 
generously confident of the love and purity of Desde- 





mona. Romiecro’s tempter is his own dark spirit; and 
no depth of affection or austerity of virtue in his wife 
could have guaranteed her against the morbid and rest- 
less action of his ruling passion. Though its fires are 
stifled for a time, they are never thoroughly extin- 
guished ; though he is compelled, by unquestionable 
proof, to confess that his jealousy had been conceived 
upon false grounds, and was most wickedly injurious to 
its object in one instance, he is found immediately after 
entering on another track of suspicion, with as full and 
implicit a reliance on the certainty of his own dark ima- 
ginings. We have often heard it stated that Othello 
was not jealous, and we had hitherto thought that there 
was a great deal more of paradox than truth in the as- 
sertion : we have now come round to that opinion. The 
hero of Joanna Baillie’s play affords by his conduct a 
perfect vindication of the hero of Shakspeare’s. But 
how chances it that we have lit upon this sabject ? The 
fact is, that there is no possibility of reading Romiero 
without finding our thoughts continually reverting to 
Othello. This is an evil. It would be so under any cir- 
cumstances; but is more particularly so in the present 
instance, as it forces the very weakest and least agree- 
able play of the present collection into constant compa- 
rison with, perhaps, the most exquisite and affecting of 
the works of Shakspeare. Great skill has been exhibited 
in the management of the plot of this tragedy. The 
disabusing Romiero of his first fit of jealousy, and the 
subsequent re-excitement of the pussion on new grounds, 
would have cleft the play in two, and left it most mise- 
rably broken-backed, but for the continuous interest in 
the fate of Sebastian, out of which the other incidents 
grow, and with which they have immediate connection. 

The next play, ** The Alienated Manor,” a comedy 
on jealousy, is particularly lively and well imagined. 
The passion of the husband is painted with great truth 
and ingenuity, and placed in situations which expose its 
folly to the most ridiculous advantage. The comic cha- 
racters, like those of Ben Jonson, are, perhaps, rather 
too much copies of the fleeting humours of the age, 
which must cease to excite laughter after the recollec- 
tion of them has passed away, than portraits of those 
permanent follies of human nature which must prove 
effective as long as man continues to be the vain, and 
frivolous, and inconsequent creature he now is. The 
character of Sir Level Clump, for instance, a gentleman 
much consulted on account of his taste in landscape 
gardening, is liable to this objection; as is also that of 
the German philosopher; though both are admirably 
drawn. This remark does not cf course apply generally 
to the whole body of the dramatis persone, but only to 
those of an eccentric cast. We are, by the by, most 
especially pleased with the sound good sense, the lively 
temper, and the reasonable love for her nusband, dis- 
played by Mrs. Charville. We have known the counter- 
part, perhaps the antetype, of this lady; she is just the 
person to make the happiness of a seusible man, and the 
involuntary torment of such a sentimental, exacting, 
sensitive, jealous coxcomb as Charville. 

“* Henriquez,” a tragedy on remorse, is perfect. We 
shall not quote from it, as the play must of necessity be- 
come generally known to the public. Its merits will 
force it into representation on the stage. With the 
single exception uf the scene between Henriquez and 
the Confessor, of which the beauty, though very great, 
is epic, and not dramatic, there is not a single line but 
would prove effective in the hands of a skilful actor. 
The part seems made for Charles Kemble, and Charles 
Kemble born to play the part. He is, we have heard, 
most anxious to undertake it; and, with Miss Faucit to 
support him in Leonora, surely such a tragedy, so acted, 
could not fail of drawing houses, and proving profitable 
to the manager. “ Henriquez” is the last of the series 
of Plays on the Passions. 

‘“‘ The Martyr,” a dramatic poem of great merit, con- 
cludes the first volume. 

‘* The Separation,” a tragedy, opens the second volume 
of the collection ; this piece will, we are sure, convince 
al! who read it that Joanna Paillie is not only by far the 
greatest dramatist of modern times, but that she has, 
without the suspicion of any intentional imitation,—in- 
deed, from her never imitating them at all, we presume 
she has read them very little,—bat that she has, by in- 
stinct, by the natural bent of her genius, or by some 
means or other, become possessed of the real spirit, and 
all the most eminent and valuable characteristics which 
distinguished those great men whe wrote for the theatre 
in the reign of Elizabeth. She has their easy and sim- 
ple flow of dramatic blank verse, of which the tone and 
style are as various as the tone and style of the ordinary 
intercourse of society; on common occasions scarcely 
raised above the level of common conversation, but ris- 





ing into eloquence and poetry with the deepening inte- 


rest and the swelling emotions of the scene. She has 
their apparently unprepared gnd spontaneous course of 
dialogue ; she has their apt propriety of sentiment and 
expression, so true to the situation and temper of the 
character, that however extraordinary the circumstances 
in which he may be placed, they never strike the reader 
as otherwise than natural; because he is always repre- 
sented as acting and speaking naturally under them. 
She has, above ail, their just and correct knowledge of 
man as he really is, without having recourse, for the 
sake of effect, to any of those stilted, strutting, ranting, 
exaggerated caricatures of unredeemed vice or unalloyed 
virtue which infested the theatrical representations of 
the last century ; or (which is a great deal worse) with- 
out offending our moral sense by the introduction of 
any specimens of the newly invented monstrosities of 
the present age, and defacing her works by such cha- 
racters as flourish in the poems of Byron, the plays of 
Victor Hugo, and the novels of Lytton Bulwer: men 
and women steeped in the blood of many murders, and 
polluted by long and unbridled licentiousness, and yet, 
in spite of their iniquities, exhibiting themselves as pat- 
terns of parental, filial or conjugal piety and tenderness ! 
“ Separation” may be adduced as proof of Joanna Bail- 
lie’s being in full possession of all the great and rare ex- 
cellencies which we have ascribed toher. * * * #*# 
If, out of Shakspeare, there be any scenes in any play, 
in any language, more thoroughly true in sentiment and 
expression, and, at the same time, more striking in situ- 
ation, than this play contains, we should feel extremely 
gratified by being informed where we are to seek for 
them. We have a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
dramatic literature, and confess ourselves ignorant of 
any such, 


News for the Ladies.—We generally leave 
the items of ladies’ dress for the discussion of 
other periodicals—the inside of the head, as we 
have before remarked, being our exclusive care. 
The following news, from the very last Court 
Journal, is by far too important an item to be 
omitted, especially as none of our contempora- 
ries seem to have inserted it in their summariés 
of foreign intelligence ; it is no less than this :— 


“We have this moment learned, from a friend newly 
arrived from Paris, (that mint of European fashions!) 
that a grand revolution in female costume has recently 
occurred, clearly foreshowing the revival of the hoop. 
At the balls of the new year, given by their majesties, 
the Dukes of Orleans, Broglie, and several of the minis- 
ters, where full dress is indispensable, the ladies of the 
royal family, and all others of distinetion, have appeared 
in sleeves tight to the arm, with long lace ruffles descend- 
ing from the elbow. With these flat sleeves, and the 
long tight stomachers now in vogue, it has been found 
necessary, in order to avoid an air of insignificance, to 
increase the fullness of the petticoat almost to the size 
of a hoop; a single flounce, properly called a furbelow, 
being added to the skirt, as worn in the earlier days of 
the late Queen Charlotte. Where the furbelow is omit- 
ted, a very full, rich robing has been adopted, supported 
by a stiff lining, so as to assume exactly the appearance 
of a hoop petticoat.” Only think of it! 

“ This change of costume, which it seems has been uni- 
versally adopted by the frequenters of the French court, 
is named, in common with the antique fans and orna- 
mented gloves worn last season, ‘d-la-marquise ;’ and 
as the fashions of our own season, more especially those 
connected with court costume, are copied from those of 
France, it is more than probable that, at the ensuing 
drawing-room, the adoption of manches plates and ruffies 
will give the signal for a still more curious revolution— 
the revival of hoops. It was said by George IV., at the 
period of the last court held at Buckingham House pre- 
vious to the regency, that ‘ only seven ladies at the draw- 
ing-room knew how to manage their hoops.’ If such 
were indeed the case, we recommend the subject to the 
attention of Madame Michau, in case our prophecy 
should be. fulfilled as regards their restoration in this 
country. With respect to the charge of ‘ unnatural,’ 
brought against these appendages by the advocates of 
the court costume now in use, we confess we see no 
greater reason why a lady should imprison her arms in 
balloons than her person; or why it should be more ab- 
surd to appropriate six yards of delicate satin to sweep 
the ground in a train, than to display them over a frame- 
work of whalebone. In either case, custom is arbitrary ; 
and, perhaps, when once fairly re-established, we may 
come to contemplate the ‘ bewitching round’ with all the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Rush. In matters of fashion, as in 
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many others, ‘nothing is new but that which is forgot: 
ten,’—and ruffles and bell-hoops have certainly been for- 
gotten long enough to form an advantageous novelty for 
the season of 1836, a probable accompaniment for the 
changes which we find are in contemplation for the court 
costume of private gentlemen attending the levees and 
drawing-rooms of their majesties.” 


Paul Clifford.—The uniform American edi- 
tion of Bulwer’s novels has reached the fourth 
volume, which contains Pau) Clifford, undoubt- 
edly the most pepular of his works. It contains 
two good engravings, and becomes a book-case 
extremely well. 


Willis’s Pencilings have been laid upon our 
table in the form of two duodecimo volumes ; 
we must say, notwithstanding our more serious 
objections te them, that the writer has availed 
himeelf of very uncommon opportunities to amuse 
and sometimes instruct with his sketchy pen. 
His preface is a piece of absurdity altogether. 
Willis wants discipline, and lacks taste; the 
latter, it seems, is not to be bought even by 
travel. 


Humphrey Clinker, illustrated by Cruikshank, 
makes his appearance from the press of the Har- 
pers, in one ‘neat daodecimo volume. Whether 
the taste for Marryat’s works, which are by no 
means so broad as Smollett’s, is to revive the 
fashion of reading the latter, we know not, but 
the tendency is in that direction. We need not 
characterise Humphrey Clinker at this day, nor 
should we think any the better of a young lady 
if we found her reading its pages, illustrated 
though they be. 


Indian Character.—Key and Biddle will 
issue this week two duodecimo volumes enti- 
tled ** Traits of Indian Character,” by G. 
Turner; it consists of original and selected 
articles on Indian topics, drawn from various 
sources, partly from personal observation. Per- 
sons who know any thing of the Indians will 
be pleased with this publication, and it will 
remain a curious record. 


le 


VARIETIES. 


“ The carrier-bird, released, 

Points to one cherish’d spot her arrowy flight ; 

Nor air’s bright insects, nor earth’s alpine peaks, 
With purple berries clothed, her wonted lures, 
From its true line can warp it'e’en so much 

As the vibration of a stricken cord.” 

The Homicide. By Joanna Baillie. 


Eprscopa CannizaLisM.— Dr. Blake,” says.a country 
journal, quoting from an Irish paper, “ Dr. Blake, the 

oman Catholic bishop, breakfasts on a hundred poor 
children at Newry every morning!” Horrible wretch! 
said we, as we turned to our Irish file for confirmation 
of the statement. But it turned out that “on a hun- 
dred” was a misprint for “one hundred.” Confound 
these printers! What a glorious quantity of indigna- 
tion have we thrown away on an erratum! 

Transrusion.—A celebrated bibliopolist in the west 
end of the town, as estimabl» for his kind and social 
qualities as he is eminent in his profession, dining the 
other day with a customer, a gentleman who never al- 
lows the bottle to be stationary, suddenly exclaimed to 
his host—* Why, you are emptying your wine-cellar 
into your book-seller !” 








Distitiation or Sart Water.—P. Nicole, of Dieppe, 


Piano-Forre Piayers.—According to the French pa- 
pers, M. Henri Herz has invented an instrument which 
he calls a dactylion, the use of which is to give flexi- 
bility and strength to the fingers of piano-forte players. 
Jeu D’Esrrir—Written by Wm. Bigelow, more than 
thirty years ago, when the First Consul of France had 
turned his attention to the cultivation of sugar from 
beet :-— 


“]’ve a substitute found,” says Bona ; “ no more, 
Of your sugar, will I taste the sweet.” 

“Very well,” says John Bull, “ while I use the cane, 
You ’re welcome enough to get beet.” 


ParviaMENTARY Parers.—It is not, we believe, gene- 
rally known that the whole of the papers printed for 
the use of the house of commons may now be purchased, 
and at a very low rate indeed—one thousand folio pages 
being sold for a few shillings. There are many curious 
reports on art, science, and literature, and on manufac- 
tures, which are worthy of preservation in every library ; 
and we have no doubt collectors will hail with pleasure 
this determination of the house.—London Globe. 

Tur Press 1n Catcuttra.—At Calcutta, we learn by 
the last advices, a grand dinner had taken place to cele- 
brate the establishment of the freedom of the press, and 
in honour of Sir Charles Metcalf, who had broken down 
the restrictions heretofore exercised over this important 
organ of the people. Several gentlemen from the go- 
vernment-house were present, and the principal Parsee 
merchants. The health of Sir Charles was drunk with 
the greatest enthusiasm. In the evening many of the 
principal houses in Calcutta were illuminated. ~ 
We have to welcome Tue Sitter Gun, by John Mayne } 
which, after growing and growing for nearly fifty years, 
has at last reached the bulk of five cantos, with illus- 
trative notes to each, and which, originally published 
ona single page, has, by successive additions at each 
reprint, attained to the dignity of a volume. The germ 
of the whole first appeared in 1777. The subject was 
a shooting-meeting instituted at Dumfries by James the 
Sixth, in which the best shot was presented with a small 
silver barrel,—“siller gun.” The poem describes the 
characters which such a scene was likely to bring to- 
gether: the action consists of the incidents springing 
out of it. The manner of the composition is quaint 
burlesque; its humour natural and characteristic; its 
notes curious and amusing, and with much variety to 
boot,—being antiquarian, biographical, topographical, 
and anecdotical. This is surely recommendation enough ; 
and if more be required, it is at hand. Those who, from 
want of locul or provincial associations, may not take 
a deep interest in the poem, can turn to the preface; 
where they will find, amongst other amusing matter, a 
letter from the late Lord Woodhouselee, on the receipt 
of the edition of 1808, which affords a striking example 
of complimentary criticism: every thing favourable is 
said, yet the defects are skilfully and pleasantly insinu- 
ated.— Examiner. 
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Rew American Publications. 


The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, by T. Smol- 
lett, M. D.; with a memoir of the author, by Thomas 
Roscoe, Esq., and illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
1 vol. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Paul Clifford, by Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq., with 
plates. 1 vol. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Traits of Indian Character, as generally applicable to 
the aborigines of North America. Drawn from various 
sources and obscrvation. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
Key & Biddle. 

Corinna, or Italy, by Madame de Staél. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
Feb. 17,—Gersham Fulton, Baton Rouge, La. 
Mar. 1,—Robert Speer, Steubenville, O, 
4,—Thos. F. Park, Amherstburg, U. C. 





is stated to have succeeded in procuring fresh water| Feb. 27,—Adam Peters, Zanesville, O. 

from the distillation of sea-water, by simply passing the] Mar. 9,—A. N. Bourdon, Petersburg, Va. 

steam of the latter through a stratum of cuarsely pow-| Feb. 25,—Maj. R. W. Brahan, Tuscumbia, Ala. 

dered charcoal, in its way to the condenser or worm-tub.| Mar. 5,—S. Allen, P. M., Allen, O.. 
Sratistics—Dr. Casper, of Berlin, from a number of] Feb. 19,—Aydelott and Looney, Dresden, Te. 

statistical returns and tables, has come to the conclu-| Mar. 8,—Eastport Atheneum, Eastport, Me. 


sion, that the average lives of married people is better 


than that of the single. 


8,—Rev. W. A. Whitwell, Calais, Me. 
— 7,—Col. Daniel Breck, Richmond, Ky. 





Girarres.—It is stated that four young giraffes are} —— 7,—Maj. David Irvine, Richmond, Ky. 
at Malta, acclimatising for England, and that they are] —— 13,—Wnm. H. Scott, Woodville, Mi. 
to be shipped for the Zoological Garden in the approach-| Jan. 16,—C. H. Stone, Woodjille, Mi. 





ing spring. 


Mar. 9,—Anderson Bagley,Columbian Grove, Va. 
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